by Paul Semel 


Haggis, rhythm guitarist for The Four 
Horsemen, is happy to be “finally getting 
around to” releasing their first full album. An 
instant classic of guitar grunge boogie, 
Nobody Said It Was Easy (Def American), fol- 
lows in the uncompromising tradition of 
AC/DC, Black Sabbath and ZZ Top, but it 
almost didn’t happen. Blame it, Haggis readi- 
ly admits, on the fact that he, bassist Ben 
Pape, guitarist Dave Lizmi, singer Frank C. 
Starr and Dimwit the drummer, are lazy. 
“The only reason we got it done,” Haggis 
confesses, “is because I ran into 


(producer/Def American creator) Rick Rubin 
(The Cult, Beastie Boys) on Venice Beach one 


day and he asked me how long we'd been on 
the label, and I told him two and a half years, 
and he said, ‘Don’t you think it’s about time 
we made an album?” 

The beginnings of The Four Horsemen 
date back to 1987, when Haggis met Starr at 
the Rainbow Bar and Grill in Los Angeles. 
Haggis was currently playing bass on The 
Cult’s Electric tour, but had decided to leave 
the band at the end of the tour. With his 
commitments fulfilled, he and Dimwit 
(brother of Danzig drummer Chuck Bis- 
cuits) convened in New York with plans to 
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music will do the talking.” 


The Four Horsemen 


move to Los Angeles. 

“To this day I can’t tell you exactly what it 
was for—I really don’t know.” Haggis says of 
the eight month jail term Starr served, forcing 
the postponement of the band, “The guy’s 
just out of his mind.” Following Starr’s 
release, Haggis and Dimwit move to Los 
Angeles, where they met Pape and Lizmi, 
“just drifting through.” 

A self-produced EP was recorded in the 
summer of 1989, but it quickly disappeared. 
The band “went back to eating pizza and 
hanging out” until Haggis ran into Rubin on 
the beach a year later. Recorded over two 
weeks in July of 1990 and January of 1991, (in 
between which they toured with The Black 
Crowes), Nobody Said It Was Easy was finally 
released at the end of 
August. 

For The Four Horsemen, 
the music isn’t made as 
just something to do, it 
comes from the people 
who make it: self-pro- 
fessed “beer-drinking half 
wits.” Dimwit was asked 
to join because (among 
other reasons) of his Black 
Sabbath tattoo, while Pape 
was asked partially 
because of his appetite for 
beer. Then there’s Frank 
C. Starr, who is known as 
much for his singing, as he 
is for his attitude. He cut 
off the roof of his car with 
a Black & Decker Rip Saw, 
and he is noted for having 
the foresight to yell at a then unknown Axl 
Rose, “You're a f——ing bum, you'll never be 
a star like me.” Rose was later quoted as say- 
ing, “Frank Starr is either going to be the 
biggest star in the world, or dead.” 

The stories may have created The Four 
Horsemen’s outlaw image, but now that the 
album is out, the band is more concerned 
with the music. “For the last two and a half 
years, the only thing anyone knew of us was 
stories and an image. There wasn’t any 
music.” Haggis says, “Now there is. The 
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Urban Dance Squad 


by Darren Ressler 


Out of the blue, Amsterdam to be more pre- 
cise, came Urban Dance Squad in 1990 to 
deliver Mental Floss for the Globe. One of 
1990's most promising debut efforts, it packed 
an unpredictably fresh amalgamation of funk, 
rock and rap. Within the five-piece unit's 
music, which blends soaring guitar riffs with 
funky bass lines, streetwise raps and exotic 
turntable scratches from in-house DJ D.N.A. 
[“Do Not Ask”], U.D.S. even managed to blur 
racial boundaries courtesy of its members 
who hail from Surinam, Holland and Indone- 
sia. Not bad for a band who came together 
four years ago only for an occasional gig. 

But when U.D.S. accidentally scored a “hit” 
single. “Deeper Shade of Soul,” and was pre- 
sented with a subsequent invitation to tour 
with Living Colour, the Squad found them- 
selves trekking all over America to support 
Mental Floss for the Globe. In spite of their crit- 
ical success for their debut and their frantic 
live show, their determination to record their 
follow-up never once allowed them to worry 
about producing a sophomore jinx. To say 
the least, they were pumped to record. 

“Excuse us, but this is our first review from 
Holland,” says guitarist Tres Manos after he, 
singer Rude Boy and bassist Silly Sil have 
carefully examined a fax of the first review of 
their second album, Life ‘N Perspectives Of A 
Genuine Crossover. Although their discussion 
was conducted entirely in Dutch, Tres Manos 
and Silly Sil appear satisfied while Rude Boy 
sits eating his morning fruit in aggravated 
apathy. “I don’t care if they like it or not,” 
snaps Rude Boy. “It just doesn’t matter.” 

“I understand what Rude Boy says when it 
doesn’t matter because the main thing is that 
we're satisfied with the record,” explains Tres 
Manos. “But there’s one thing that I’m feel- 
ing, and it’s that I’m in a sort of vacuum as 
I’ve seen the whole process from start to fin- 
ish and we still don’t know what it all means. 
But to understand it, you do need the reac- 
tions of other people.” 

“We went into the studio and locked our- 
selves up. The only pressures were between us 
and not from outside,” says Silly Sil. Tres Manos 
agrees: “We were actually quite angry because 
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we had been playing more than two years and 
we were upset that we had to wait so long to go 
into the studio due to all of the tutoring and the 
logistics of the first release. Because of that, we 
were very itchy in the studio.” 

But the creation of Urban Dance Squad’s 
second album, which, incidentally is self-pro- 
duced and again displays diverse influences 
from L.L. Cool J to the Beatles, most of their 
ideas were culled from jams at soundchecks 
which they wisely recorded. Says Tres Manos, 
“We had a loose pile of cassettes with frag- 
ments; we had no songs or ideas of what we 
were going to do. But, because we had been 
waiting so long, we had this extra concentra- 
tion to work on a song a day. We'd fix it in 
the morning; record it in the afternoon and 
prepare a new one for the next day.” 

With Live ‘N Perspectives. . ., which once 
again triumphs in a microcosm of musical 
eclecticism, now a reality, the only thing that 
they aren't looking forward to is explaining 
their music again. Ask Rude Boy and he'll 
say that he’d rather be on stage rocking. 

“What's the use of explaining? I mean, it’s 
all there and the record shows it. We just play 
what we want to play and there ain’t no for- 
mula or master plan,” Rude Boy summarizes. 

Tres Manos agrees: “What we do is a spon- 
taneous, intuitive act. We just come together, 
plug in and jam. And we're smart enough to 
tape it.” 
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